The Birth of the D&H as a Steam Railroad 
By S. Robert Powell, Ph.D. 


The debut of steam locomotive power on the D&H took place in February 1860, when the Major 
Sykes made the pioneer run by a D&H steam locomotive on a portion of the flat-land Gravity 
Railroad from the foot of Plane No. 23 in Olyphant to Providence. That run was a direct 
consequence of the establishment of passenger service on the Gravity Railroad down the 
Lackawanna Valley from Carbondale to Olyphant. 


The initial passenger run on the D&H Gravity Railroad was made in 1859, when an experimental 
trip was made to the foot of Plane No. 21 (“C”) in Archbald. On this experimental trip, Hugh 
Powderly served as engineer, fireman, conductor, and brakeman. The passenger vehicle was a 
flatcar that had been fitted out with benches and handrails. A car, loaded two-thirds full with 
culm and saturated with water to keep it from flying into the passengers’ faces, was run in front 
to give impetus on the levels. On this trial trip were C. P. Wurts and family, Lewis Pughe and 
family, E. P. Garland and family, Israel Decker and family, and Davis Alton who was then 
general coal inspector for the D. & H. The trip was made in 23 minutes. That time proving 
satisfactory, passenger cars were ordered to be built. 


In early November 1859, additional experimental passenger runs were made on the Gravity 
Railroad, this time "to the new village of Olyphant." About these runs, we learn more from an 
article titled "Railroad Communication," that was published in the November 12, 1859 issue of 
the Carbondale Advance: “A comfortable passenger car has been provided, well seated, and the 
trip we learn is made very safely and pleasantly in less than hour. Regular trips are not proposed 
to be made at present, but will probably [be made] within a few months [when] the further 
extension of the road to Providence is completed. This will bring us by Railroad within 2 1⁄2 
miles of the Scranton Depot.” By mid-November 1859, regular passenger service, with full loads 
each way, was established to the foot of Plane No. 23. 


How did these passenger cars get from Carbondale to Providence and back? Up to at least 1868 
(when Level 20 was installed), they were pulled up the Blakely Plane, and then continued on 
their journey southward—on the Blakely Level—to Plane 21 in Archbald, and then on down to 
the foot of Plane 23. Returning to Carbondale, they were taken to the top of the mountain at 
Archbald (Planes 26 and 27) and then sent down Level 27 to downtown Carbondale. 


Given the success of these passenger runs to Olyphant, it was deemed advisable by D&H 
management to construct, without delay, an extension of the Company’s railroad, from its 
previous terminus (the foot of Plane No. 23) to a point within one mile of Scranton, a distance of 
about 4 % miles. That extension, which was targeted to open on May 1, 1860, opened in 
February 1860. 


What was built? Two short and very different rail lines: (1) a short Gravity-gauge rail line south 
from the foot of Plane No. 23 (on the eastern side of the Lackawanna River) and across the 
Lackawanna River, and (2) a 4-mile long standard-gauge rail line on the western shore of the 


Lackawanna River, from the point where the Gravity tracks arrived on the western shore of the 
Lackawanna River, to the south to Providence. It was D&H Chief Engineer Charles P. Wurts, it 
should be noted, who oversaw the building of this four-mile long standard-gauge railroad. The 
point where the Gravity-gauge tracks and the standard-gauge tracks came together/were merged 
on the western shore of the Lackawanna River, just south of Olyphant, was Valley Junction. 


Those four miles of D&H tracks between Valley Junction and Providence are truly remarkable, 
from the perspective of the complete history of the D&H, for three reasons: (1) they embody, if 
you will, the past (gravity-gauge) and the future (standard-gauge) of the D&H. Many additional 
miles of identical tracks would very quickly be established by the D&H, but this 4-mile section 
of trackage in February 1860 merits special notice because it was the first section of D&H tracks 
with dual gauges--Gravity gauge: 51 inches (4 feet 3 inches), standard gauge 56 1⁄2 inches (4 feet 
8 ¥2 inches); (2) the D&H did not own at the time (February 1860) any standard-gauge cars or 
engines, and (3) standard-gauge tracks (56 % inches) were not yet recognized as the norm for 
American railroads. That would not happen until March 1863 when the U. S. Congress 
determined that the gauge of the Union Pacific railroad would be 56 % inches, and most 
American railroads adopted 56 1⁄2" as the gauge of their tracks. (The A&S, the Erie, and the 
DL&W, nevertheless, among others chose six feet as their gauge.) So when the D&H built the 
four-mile section of standard-gauge tracks from Valley Junction to Providence they were, in a 
very significant and remarkable way, projecting into/building for the future. 


Those four miles of standard-gauge track on the western shore of the Lackawanna River were the 
first embodiment of what would become known as the Valley Road. Those four miles of 
standard-gauge track would ultimately be extended to the South to Hudson (Mill Creek) and to 
Wilkes-Barre/Buttonwood and to the North to Nineveh, and become known as the Pennsylvania 
Division of the D&H. 


What was the motive power on the new line between the Foot of 23 and Providence? When the 
rail line between the foot of Plane No. 23 and Providence was opened the motive power at first 
consisted of two horses, driven tandem. After a month or so, the horses were replaced by a 
Gravity-gauge steam locomotive, the “Major Sykes” (D&H No. 1, 0-4-0), which was made by 
W. Cook and Company, Scranton, and purchased by the D&H in 1860 (rebuilt/converted by the 
D&H in 1872 at the Green Ridge Shop, changing in type from 0-4-0 to 0-6-0, “probably the first 
conversion”). 


The Major Sykes, it should be noted, was one of five Gravity-gauge D&H steam locomotives. 
The other four were: 


(1) C. P. Wurts: D&H Engine No. 2, 4-4-0, built by W. Cook and Company, Scranton; 
purchased by the D&H in 1860, sold to the Dickson Manufacturing Works in 1874; built in 1860 
for passenger service on the Valley Road, although she too hauled coal to the foot of Plane No. 
23 when necessary; 


(2) Honesdale: D&H Engine No. 3, 0-4-0, 4-wheel switcher, built in 1861 by W. Cooke & Co., 
Scranton, re-named “Terrapin,” name again changed to “Col. Ellsworth” soon after :that brave 
officers [sic] assassination in Alexandria, VA.” She was next called the “Fire Plume,” and later 
did service on the D&H docks in Honesdale under the name “Honesdale”. She was too small for 
the work at Olyphant, and was kept there only a short time; retired 1899; 


(3) Lackawanna: D&H Engine No. 4 and Dickson No. 1, 0-6-0, 6-wheel switcher; built by the 
Dickson Manufacturing Company, March 31, 1862, serial number ‘O, type 0-6-0, having twelve 
by eighteen inch cylinders, forty-two inch drivers, fuel being anthracite; boiler diameter was 
thirty-six inches. Total weight of engine was forty-two thousand pounds; built for use between 
Olyphant and the mines, she also was sent to Honesdale for use there; scrapped 1899; and 


(4) I. N. Seymour: D&H Engine No. 5, 4-4-0, built in 1866 by the New Jersey Locomotive and 
Machine Company, Patterson, NJ., used to haul passenger trains but was used to push coal cars 
to the foot of Plane 23 on their way to Carbondale; she blew up in the Carbondale roundhouse on 
March 10, 1879; the engine was then sold to the Dickson Locomotive Works. A locomotive at 
this time, cost from $13,000 to $18,000. 
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Major Sykes (D&H No. 1, 0-4-0), which was built by W. Cook and Company, Scranton, and 
purchased by the D&H in 1860. Shown here when rebuilt/converted by the D&H in 1872 at the 
Green Ridge Shop, changing in type from 0-4-0 to 0-6-0, “probably the first conversion”. 





C. P. Wurts (D&H Engine No. 2, 4-4-0), built by W. Cook and Company, Scranton; purchased 


by the D&H in 1860, sold to the Dickson Manufacturing Works in 1874; built in 1860 for 
passenger service on the Valley Road, although she too hauled coal to the foot of Plane No. 23 


when necessary. 


